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Disarmament: A Modern Holy Grail? 


Unitep Nations—Few subjects in the arena 
of cold-war diplomacy provoke quite so much 
-irrational thinking as disarmament and nu- 
clear-energy control. 

It is understandable that this should be so. 
In a world rapidly approaching the age of 
intercontinental guided missiles — equipped 
with hydrogen and even cobalt warheads—in- 
ternational control is a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished. The wisdom of man 
should be sufficient to avert this awesome 
threat of wholesale destruction. 

But United Nations conferences like that 
currently going on in London — where the 
United States, Britain, France, Canada and 

“the U.S.S.R. are meeting as a subcommittee 
of the UN Disarmament Commission—con- 
tinue to fail. For every step forward it often 
seems that two steps backward are taken. Cer- 
tainly the net forward movement, if any, is 
so minute as to be hardly perceptible. 

The plain fact is that, were it not for pub- 
lic opinion, diplomats would have long since 
given up the effort. Public opinion alone ex- 
plains a step like the appointment of Har- 
old E. Stassen as supervisor of disarmament 
preparations for the United States government. 
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by William R. Frye 


Why this divergence of outlook? Is it that 
the diplomats have not yet grasped the ter- 


rible urgency of the problem, have not real- 


ly begun to think in terms of the nuclear age? 


Or is it that public opinion, not understand- 
ing what is involved, is asking the diplomats 
to undertake an impossible task? 

Disarmament and nuclear-energy control— 
the Holy Grail of the 20th century—are indeed 
beyond reach unless three fundamental ques- 
tions can all be answered in the affirmative. 
They are these: (1) Is the elimination of nu- 
clear weapons genuinely in the interest of 
the Western world? Would it, in actual fact, 
contribute to the safety of our homes and na- 
tions? (2) Is disarmament, and especially 
the effective control of nuclear weapons, a 
practical possibility today? Given the present 
state of nuclear science, is it possible to de- 
vise a foolproof —in Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
phrase, a “tamper-proof” — scheme? (3) Is 
disarmament a political possibility in a cold- 
war world? 

If these three questions can all be answered 
“Yes,” then the cynicism of the diplomats is 
wrong and the instinctive yearning of the 
public is right. If not, the public is in for 
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many more cruel disappointments 
and disillusionments, and in all fair- 
ness should not be led to go on hop- 
ing. 

Few persons ever pose the first of 
the three questions. It is taken for 
granted that nuclear-weapon control 
is in the interest of all. Yet as the 
months go by, nuclear weapons are 
being integrated more and more 
completely into virtually every arm 
of the American defense establish- 
ment. Already, success in holding 
Western Europe against a major So- 
viet attack would depend largely on 
their use. President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles have all but 
said that nuclear weapons would be 
used against military targets if major 
military action proved necessary in 
Asia; they might well be considered 
essential to a defense of Formosa. 
The day is rapidly approaching when 
the elimination of tactical nuclear 
weapons would mean stripping the 
United States armed forces of most 
of their firepower. 

Would it be in the interest of the 
West to hold onto its tactical atomic 
weapons and sacrifice to an interna- 
tional control system the bombs that 
are designed for strategic purposes? 
(Assuming, of course, that in prac- 
tice a control organ could distinguish 
between them.) Not if one accepts 
that popular doctrine of Western 
diplomacy: that nuclear bombs are 
the “great deterrent” to World War 
III. The proposition is debatable; but 
if they are such a deterrent—if fear 
of massive retaliation prevents each 
side from attempting a knockout 
blow — then obviously diplomats 


should think twice before negotiating 
them away. This is true whether or 
not the West still retains its superi- 
ority in the strategic field. 


Is Effective Prohibition 
Possible? 


Public opinion recoils from any 
such precarious formula for safety 
in the atomic age. Correctly reading 
the signs, the Kremlin has come for- 
ward with a deceptively simple al- 
ternative: “prohibition” of all such 
weapons. The West has replied: Pro- 
hibition, yes, but effective prohibi- 
tion. 

Is there any such thing as wholly 
effective prohibition? Many of the 
best nuclear scientists doubt it. They 
say it might be possible, given ideal 
circumstances, to control future pro- 
duction of weapons-grade fissionable 
material and prevent its diversion 
from peaceful uses. But what of past 
production? Could it not have been 
hidden away where no team of in- 
spectors, however thorough, could 
find it? Indeed, could not whole 
launching platforms for guided mis- 
siles, with stores of ammunition, be 
concealed underground? If H-bombs 
can be tested “without a bang,” as 
Britain’s prime minister, Sir An- 
thony Eden, has said, and if they 
can be so encased as not to give off 
detectable radiation, would not the 
task of an international control organ 
be virtually impossible? 

Even if these technical problems 
could be solved—even if there were, 
in pure theory, a 100 percent effec- 
tive control plan—would it be po- 
litically feasible? Would we our- 


selves, let alone the Soviet Union, be 
prepared to accept it? 

The West thought, in 1946, that 
it had a foolproof plan. Bernard M. 
Baruch then proposed international 
ownership of fissionable material 
from mine to finished product, and 
international management of virtu- 
ally all nuclear plants. Whatever the 
possibilities in 1946, it is clear that 
today, in the midst of a cold war, no 
state which could not be sure of a 
friendly majority on the control com- 
mission could accept such a plan. 
And obviously both sides cannot 
have a majority. 

The same is true with almost equal 
force of the substitute plan the West 
has now put forward, a plan which 
has dropped all provisions for inter- 
national ownership and fallen back 
on “something akin to managerial 
control,” as Britain’s minister of de- 
fense, Selwyn Lloyd, put it. The late 
Andrei Vishinsky seemed, for a mo- 
ment in 1954, to be flirting with ac- 


cepting this idea; but on questioning, 
it developed that he was not. Inspec- 
tion, yes—to some extent; but mana- 
gerial control, definitely not. The 
key point was whether a veto-free 
control commission could order sus- 


pension of operations at a plant 
found to be diverting its product to 
weapons. Vishinsky said “No.” 
Suppose he had said “Yes.” Would 
the United States Congress, which 
in 1954 very nearly passed the Brick- 
er amendment, ratify a treaty per- 
mitting a UN control organ with 
Communist members, however safe 
the majority, to have free run of 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Smog Over Washington 


It is hard enough to write intelligent- 
ly and informatively about current 
affairs when you have some facts; 
but to do so from ignorance is to 
ask the impossible. Actually it is not 
yet as bad as that in the capital; but 
this is what faces Washington news- 
men unless the tide turns—and fast. 

It is not only ignorance of what 
is happening that is sweeping Wash- 
ington, but of what sources are tell- 
ing the truth about what is happen- 
ing. To write from ignorance is one 
thing, but to write from misinfor- 
mation is the ultimate degradation. 
One is then the unwitting dupe of 
some official who is spreading his 
own views and convictions rather 
than those of the Administration or 
the department he represents. 


Confusion of Tongues 


Let me give you a few examples 
of the journalistic smog that has set- 
tled over Washington. Senator Wil- 
liam H. Knowland comes out after 
a breakfast with President Eisenhow- 
er and announces a Formosan poli- 
cy for the Administration that the 
President later asserts is 90 degrees 
off course. Admiral Robert B. Car- 
ney dines with a group of newsmen 
and warns of war in a fortnight, only 
to have the White House say a few 
days later this just isn’t so. Yet both 
men are reported straight by news- 
men on the assumption they are talk- 
ing from knowledge. Senator H. 
Alexander Smith emerges from the 
White House after lunching with 
Eisenhower and spreads the word 
not think 
Moscow will support Peiping in any 


that the President does 


Asian conflict. Terrific news if true; 
important even if only reflecting the 


President’s opinion. But as it turns 
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out, it is only the Senator’s view of 
what he thinks the President’s view 
should be. Or here is a fourth ex- 
ample: Every word and sign by the 
President indicates he is reluctant to 
get involved in a fight over Quemoy 
and Matsu, but will not make the 
decision until the zero hour. Yet Vice 
President Nixon spreads the word 
that the President is veering toward 
fighting for Quemoy and Matsu- 

something Senators Knowland and 
Bridges insist he should do. 

Now this state of affairs means 
one of two things: either these sec- 
ond-hand purveyors of policy are 
such zealots of their own views that 
they read those views into everything 
anybody—including the President— 
says; or the man at the summit and 
his immediate aides, who should be 
able to speak with authority, are not 
making themselves crystal clear to 
their subordinates. No one’s integrity 
or loyalty has to be questioned to ex- 
plain this state of affairs. But the im- 
partiality of a lot of individuals is 
brought into question; and a few 
persons’ ability to be explicit is 
thrown in doubt. 

In these critical days people feel 
strongly about the big issues facing 
the country. Some burn with the zeal 
of early Christians—and it is no in- 
vidious reflection on either the early 
Christians or on Admirals Radford 
and Carney or on Senators Know- 
land and Bridges to say they are con- 
vinced that Chiang Kai-shek must 
be defended to the hilt and Red 
China given its military comeup- 
pance as soon as possible. Similar 
high fervor is present among those 
the Bricker amend- 
ment or attack the Status of Forces 
Treaty in Congress. 


who support 


It is this kind of zeal and fervor, 
of freewheeling and free talking, that 
makes it so hard to distinguish be 
tween Washington news and Wash 
ingtonians views. It has always been 
difficult to get news—as distinct from 
views — out of official Washington. 
But now, when views are substituted 
for news and put out as news, the 
situation becomes not only confusing 
but chaotic. Confusion today has a 
tually been made an Administration 
policy, particularly by Secretary of 
State Dulles, who for many months 
has expressed the. opinion that we 
should “keep the Red Chinese guess 
ing.” The only trouble with this is 
he keeps the American press, and the 
American public, guessing too. And 
the result has been that he is now 


the prisoner of his own guessing 
game. If he ends the guessing, now 
that the crisis is upon us, he will 
either be charged with appeasement 
or accused of favoring war. 

While there is no official record to 
check with, it is undoubtedly true 
that some kind of a record is being 
set in Congress for the number of 
times open hearings go into executive 
session. This not only adds to the 
scarcity of real news from the Capi 
tol but contributes to the distortion 
of news. For bits and pieces ol these 
secret hearings invariably leak out to 
favored newsmen, more or less dis 
colored in transmission. 

This confession of the current trials 
of a Washington reporter is intend 
ed as a warning to readers of Wash 
ington news. Until emotions subside, 
until the Asian crisis is resolved, un 
til the Administration learns to speak 
with one voice, you may well find 
diet 


NEAI 


your journalistic indigestible 


and upsetting. STANFORD 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


& Settlements Ahead 


of Conferences ? 


The resignation on April 5 of Sir 
Winston Churchill, who had earnest- 
ly hoped to participate in a Big Four 
conference “at the summit” before 
his withdrawal from the world stage, 
underscored the opening of a new 
phase in postwar developments—a 
phase when we may see a series of 
bilateral settlements without benefit 
of prior consultations, however ex- 
asperating, among the Big Four. 

It is one of the ironies of history 
that just as critics of the Roosevelt 
Administration were once again at- 
tacking the Yalta “sellout” and vow- 
ing not to have a repeat performance 
with either Russia or China, the 
Kremlin on March 24 invited Chan- 
cellor Julius Raab to Moscow for ne- 
gotiations about the long-postponed 
Austrian state treaty. This invitation 
may prove to have been the prelude 
to even more significant téte-a-tétes 
between Moscow and Bonn, as well 
as Moscow and Tokyo, not to men- 
tion conversations by Communist 
China with various Asian nations 
during the Bandung conference. 

The policy of the West has hither- 
to been based on the assumption that 
once West Germany had been safely 
linked to the Western orbit and 
given the right to rearm, the U.S.S.R. 
would accept the existing situation, 
however ungraciously, and that then 
—but only then—the non-Commu- 
nist powers couid consider fresh 
negotiations with Moscow from a 
new “situation of strength.” Little 
thought had been given to the pos- 
sibility that the U.S.S.R., while tak- 
ing no drastic action to stop the re- 
armament of West Germany and its 
alignment with NATO, might sim- 
ply avoid a Big Four colloquy—at 
least until it had made its own terms 


with its enemies of World War II. 

The moment that the consequences 
of Russia’s new bilateralism were 
grasped in Washington, London and 
Paris, the Big Three on April 5 cau- 
tioned both Austria and the U.S.S.R. 
against making commitments with- 
out the approval of all the powers 
concerned. If the Soviet Union, said 
the joint three-power declaration, 
should offer “proposals which hold 
clear promise of the restoration of 
freedom and independence to Aus- 
tria, these would appropriately be 
discussed by the four ambassadors 
in Vienna with the participation of 
the Austrian government.” This dec- 
laration reflected the West’s concern 
that Chancellor Raab, who is regard- 
ed as a shrewd bargainer, might find 
it desirable to accept Russia’s terms 
in order to free his country of all 
foreign occupation. 


Moscow Seeks Neutralization 


What the Russians are seeking in 
Europe has been clear since before 
the fruitless Berlin conference of 
1954. In one way or another they 
want to make sure that Germany, 
with its advanced technology, will 
not again become the greatest mili- 
tary power on the Continent and in- 
vade Russia, as it had done in 1914 
and 1941. Now that the Yalta papers 
are all out, down to the last indiscreet 
joke and compromising doodle, there 
can be no doubt that this was Stalin’s 
paramount objective in 1945. Ten 
years later it remains the paramount 
objective of his successors, among 
whom is Marshal Zhukov, who 
helped to seal Germany’s defeat. 

Since events made it impossible to 
maintain Allied control over a di- 
vided German nation — and chief 


among these events was the West's 
fear of Russian aggression after the 
Czechoslovak coup—the Kremlin de- 
cided on another approach: the neu- 
tralization of Germany. Neutraliza- 
tion, as the Russians see it, would not 
necessarily preclude German reuni- 
fication. On the contrary, reunifica- 
tion—and possibly even restoration 
of the Oder-Neisse territories—would 
become the reward of neutralization. 
In 1954 Moscow was still giving pri- 
ority to Germany over Austria, and 
making a settlement about Austria 
contingent on a settlement about 
Germany. Now that Bonn has ac- 
cepted the Western European Union 
and is on the point of entering 
NATO, the Russians have apparent- 
ly decided to reverse the order of 
priorities and to start by neutralizing 
Austria. 

In his March 24 note to Vienna, 
Russian Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov suggested two commit- 
ments Moscow would expect Aus- 
tria to undertake. One was a guar- 
antee of Austrian independence that 
would prevent another Anschluss, or 
“union,” between Austria and Ger- 
many such as Hitler arranged in 
1938 on the eve of World War II. 
The other was an expression of Aus- 
tria’s willingness to guarantee that 
it would not join any military alli- 
ance—presumably NATO—or allow 
its territory to be used for foreign 
military bases. So far as is known, 
the Western powers had not planned 
to include Austria in NATO and 
had not opposed military neutrality 
for Austria. Moreover, the draft state 
treaty, which Russia has hitherto de- 
clined to accept, already contains an 
anti-Anschluss guarantee. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


North Africa's 
Challenge 
to France 


“The internal autonomy of the State 
of Tunisia is recognized and pro- 
claimed without reserve by the 
French Government.” This state- 
ment, made to the Bey of Tunisia by 
Premier Pierre Mendés-France on 
July 31, 1954, after a dramatic plane 
flight from Paris, represented the 
first ray of hope to break ‘through 
the clouds of gloom and despair that 
overhung French North Africa from 
Morocco to Tunisia. 


Both Morocco and Tunisia are 
Muslim states which France rules as 
protectorates by virtue of treaty ar- 
rangements with the native sover- 
eigns—the Sultan in Morocco and 
the Bey in Tunisia. Algeria, the 
third territory comprising French 
North Africa, is considered to be ju- 
ridically part of metropolitan France. 
In each of the three territories na- 
tive Muslim nationalist movements, 
which have shown rapid growth and 
great strength in recent years, have 
challenged French rule in North Af- 
rica with demands for increased self- 
government or independence. The 
Muslim population constitutes ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the total 
20 million inhabitants of the area. 


At the time of Mendés-France’s 
decision to act, the situation in 
France’s two North African protec- 
torates—Tunisia and Morocco—had 
reached its lowest ebb since the 
troubled days of World War II. 
Tunisia was in the throes of a veri- 
table civil war. An army of Tunisian 
national resistance, called the fella- 
ghas, was conducting full-scale ter- 
rerist operations against French set- 
tlements and outposts, while French 
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counterterrorism, official and unoffi- 
cial, was exacting a heavy toll from 
the nationalist leaders and the Tuni- 
sian population. 


Terror and Counterterror 


After more than two and a half 
years of bitter struggle which under- 
mined public order, all economic and 
social life in Tunisia had come to a 
dead stop. In Morocco, although no 
organized nationalist army was in 
the field, similar conditions had pre- 
vailed since the French in 1953 had 
forcibly exiled the nationalist-minded 
Sultan, Mohammed V. Not a day 
passed in Morocco without an assas- 
sination attempt, usually successful, 
a bombing, a burning of crops or 
warehouses, while the Moroccan peo- 
ple heeded nationalist exhortations to 
boycott French products. At frequent 
intervals econornic life in the large 
native medinas (villages) was halted 
by strikes called’ by the nationalists, 
against which the French adminis- 
tration was practically helpless. 


Why had conditions in Tunisia 
and Morocco been permitted to de 
teriorate to this extent? The answer 
lies in the dogged determination of 
the French colons (settlers) in North 
Africa to protect their position by re- 
sisting and preventing any conces- 
sion whatsoever to the native nation- 
alist movements. Because of the po- 
litical atomization in the French Na- 
tional Assembly, these settlers have 
been able to exert tremendous po- 
litical power in Paris on behalf of 
their interests. For the past few 
years they have been wielding this 
power with what may be termed a 
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vengeance. Until 1952 every French 
premier who stayed in office long 
enough flirted with a reform pro 
gram for Morocco and Tunisia. Since 
1952 these efforts were to all intents 
and purposes abandoned, and the 
colons and their rightist allies in the 
National Assembly called the tune 
of French policy in North Africa. 
As a result of this pressure, the 
Sultan of Morocco was dethroned in 
1953. In Tunisia the last serious at 
tempt — before that undertaken by 
Mendés-France to introduce re- 
forms sponsored by former Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman was aban 
doned; and the Tunisian premier, 
Mohammed Chenik, and members of 
his cabinet, with whom the French 
had been negotiating the contem 
plated reforms, were arrested. Before 
long it became clear that the policy 
of repressing nationalism in North 
Africa was backfiring. Instead of re 
moving the sources of friction, as it 
was intended to do, it only aggra- 
vated the situation and brought in- 
in Tu 


creasing strife and violence 


nisia and Morocco. 


First Hope—Then Trouble 


It was in the midst of these de 
velopments that Mendés-France de 
cided to end the paralysis which had 
set in under preceding French gov 
ernments. The deterioration of con- 
ditions in Tunisia necessitated quick 
and decisive action, which Mendés- 
France provided by flying to Tunisia 
and proclaiming Tunisian autonomy. 
His action had an, electrifying effect 
in Tunisia. Overnight, the despair 


that had gripped the strife-ridden 
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protectorate was transformed into 
hope. Even the French colons, except 
for the most die-hard, admitted that 
the action had staved off disaster. 
This optimism spilled over to Mo- 
rocco, where comparable action by 
the premier was anticipated momen- 
tarily. Rumors of the deposed Sul- 
tan’s imminent return spread and 
brought on abortive demonstrations 
in Fez and elsewhere. 

However, much as he desired to 
deal with Morocco, Mendés-France 
found it impossible to do so. First, 
the return of the old Sultan, which 
the nationalists demanded before 
anything else, raised many difficul- 
ties. It would have entailed loss of 
face for the French administration 
and would have undermined the po- 
sition of the pro-French Moroccans, 
headed by El Glaoui, the Pasha of 
Marrakesh, who had aided the 
French in deposing Mohammed V 
and in choosing Mohammed ben 
Arafa as his successor. A compromise 
has been suggested as the way out 
of this dynastic dilemma, but thus 
far agreement on a compromise can- 
didate has proved impossible. 

Second, after the initial impact of 
the Tunisia declaration, the colons 
and their allies in France marshaled 
their strength and attacked Mendés- 
France for his “abandonment” of 
French interests in North Africa. 
Coming after the bitter pill of the 
Indochinese settlement in Geneva, 
this opposition became a_ potent 
weapon in the hands of the enemies 
of North African reform. Under the 
circumstances, and given the difficul- 
ties inherent in the dynastic situation 
in Morocco, Mendés-France concen- 
trated his attention on implementing 
his promise of internal autonomy for 
Tunisia while trying to calm the at- 
mosphere in Morocco by the release 
of many nationalists from prison and 
the introduction of some long-needed 
economic reforms. A combination of 


factors, however, prevented the suc- 
cess of Mendés-France. 


Negotiations Hit Snags 


The first of these factors was the 
difficulty of carrying out the decision 
to grant internal autonomy.to Tu- 
nisia. It is one thing to declare that 
“the internal autonomy of the State 
of Tunisia is recognized,” and quite 
another to work out conventions im- 
plementing this declaration and at 
the same time safeguarding the in- 
terests of the French inhabitants and 
of the French nation in Tunisia. A 
new Tunisian government dominat- 
ed by the leading nationalist party, 
the Neo-Destour, was formed short- 
ly after Mendés-France had invited 
the Bey to open negotiations about 
these conventions in Paris. Even be- 
fore the declaration of internal au- 
tonomy had been made, the ground- 
work was laid by the transfer of the 
exiled leader of the Neo-Destour, 
Habib Bourguiba, from an island off 
the French Atlantic coast to a cha- 
teau not too far from Paris, where 
he could be available for consultation 
by Frenchmen and Tunisians. 

Negotiations were opened in Paris 
in September 1954, and despite the 
unprecedented display of mutual 
confidence between the French gov- 
ernment and the Tunisian national- 
ists, the going became rough. The 
Tunisians viewed internal autonomy 
as a first step toward eventual inde- 
pendence, while the French regarded 
it as a point of culmination. After 
months of discussion, agreements 
were reached on conventions which 
guaranteed the rights and interests 
of Frenchmen in Tunisia, established 
a bill of rights for all inhabitants, 
provided for the smooth and gradual 
transfer of public services to Tunisi- 
an hands, created a customs union 
between France and Tunisia, and in- 
tegrated Tunisia’s economy and fiscal 
system with those of France. For a 


time the nationalists’ demands for 
the right to have diplomatic repre- 
sentation abroad and to organize a 
Tunisian army threatened to stale- 
mate the negotiations. The contro- 
versy was resolved when the Tuni- 
sians withdrew these demands and 
France agreed to Tunisian member- 
ship in the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. 

Another formidable obstacle en- 
countered during the negotiations 
concerned the manner in which the 
army of fellaghas was to cease opera- 
tions. At first the French insisted 
that the fellaghas give themselves 
up and be subject to legal action for 
their rebellion. To this the Tunisians 
said they would never agree. The 
talks bogged down and were almost 
broken off completely over this issue, 
but at what seemed to be the eleventh 
hour a procedure was worked out 
to permit the fellaghas to lay down 
their arms and receive an amnesty. 
Even after this decision, it was not 
certain that the fellaghas would ac- 
cept the settlement. But when most 
of the fellagha bands heeded the 
joint Franco-Tunisian appeal on No- 
vember 22, 1954, the breakup of the 
negotiations was averted. The nego- 
tiators, however, were unable to 
reach agreement over control of the 
police and the judiciary up to the 
moment when the French National 
Assembly ousted Mendés-France as 
premier on February 5. 


Mendés-France's Defeat 


Time ran out for Mendés-France 
when his opponents on North Afri- 
can reform, benefiting by the length 
of these painful negotiations, took 
advantage of the premier’s other dif- 
ficulties to turn him out of office. 
From the outset of his efforts for 
North African reform, Mendés- 
France had faced the combined op- 
position of the North African colons 
and their rightist allies in the French 
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National Assembly. In fact the Gaull- 
ist members of his own cabinet vain- 
ly sought to prevent the premier 
from making his flight to Tunisia 
in July 1954. The position of the 
colons was considerably strengthened 
when violence erupted in eastern Al- 
geria in early November. Although 
the government took strong action 
to subdue the terrorism, which lasted 
for about a week, Mendés-France’s 
liberal policy in Tunisia was blamed 
for stimulating nationalist unrest in 
Algeria. Under the pressure of the 
colons North African policy was put 
to a vote four times in the French 
National Assembly between July 
1954 and January 1955. While Men- 
dés-France weathered these attempts 
to unseat him, his majority dimin- 
ished on each succeeding vote. 


Despite this pressure, it was not 
Mendés-France’s North African poli- 
cy as such that caused his downfall 
on February 5, when the National 
Assembly refused him a vote of con- 
fidence on North Africa. Rather, it 
was a combination of factors—the 
distress caused by the vote on the re- 
arming of West Germany, the pre- 
mier’s battle with the winegrowers, 
his projected economic reforms — 
which, taken in conjunction with the 
hostility of colons and their support- 
ers, brought about his defeat. Men- 
dés-France had been most vulner- 
able after the outbreak of disorder in 
Algeria. But at that time he was able 
to win in the National Assembly by 
a vote of 294 to 265 when he declared 
that he was seeking reform and in- 
ternal autonomy in North Africa, 
not independence. Had North Africa 


been the sole issue in the voting on 
February 5, it is not at all unlike- 
ly that Mendés-France could have 
staved off defeat. But on that day 
the colons and the rightists found 
enough dissidents who opposed Men- 
dés-France on other matters to join 


with them in ousting the premier. 
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They succeeded with the help of the 
Communists, who turned on Men- 
dés-Francegfor his support of a re- 
armed Germany; of the Popular Re- 
publicans, who resented the premier 
for all but “stealing” their program 
on Germany and the Saar after 
countenancing the death of EDC; 
and of the conservative independent 
peasants who opposed the premier’s 
economic projects. 

It is significant that although the 
vote which defeated Mendés-France 
came on his North African policy, 
this policy was not abandoned by 
either his potential or actual suc- 


Courtesy of The New York Times 


cessors. In the parliamentary hag- 
gling that accompanied efforts to 
find a new premier, none of the 
aspirants—Pinay, Pflimlin, Pineau or 
Faure—renounced that policy, nor 
did they propose an alternate course 
of action. On the contrary, they all 
indicated in one way or another that 
they would carry on the Tunisian 
negotiations from where these had 
been left off. Finally, when the suc- 
cessor to Mendés-France was chosen 
on February 24 he turned out to be 
Edgar Faure, who, long before he 
had joined the Mendés-France cabi- 
net, had expressed liberal views on 
North African affairs. 

Shortly after assuming office, Faure 
announced that his government 
would resume the negotiations, and 
this was done on March 15. Reports 
emanating from the French-Tunisian 


indicate that 
the events of the past months had 
not passed without a trace, and that 


conference, however, 


the change in governments had 
caused a slight shift of attitude which 
may make it more difficult to achieve 
success. The French are reported to 
ask for the inclusion in writing of a 
provision establishing a permanent 
link between Tunisia and France. 
The Tunisians have objected to this 
proposal on the ground that this is 
a new element in the negotiations 
which is unacceptable to them. There 
have been hints on their part that, 
should the French insist on this 
point, Tunisia would revive its own 
and 


demands for a national 


army 
diplomatic representation abroad. 
These new disagreements, added 
to the already existing unresolved 
issues of police and judiciary, di- 
minish not only the prospects of 
early completion of negotiations but 
of any settlement of French-Tunisian 
differences. The resulting situation 
holds grave dangers for France. Re- 
turn to a policy of inaction and at- 
tempts to maintain the Status quo 
would not augur well for the future 
role of France in North Africa. The 
French now face the challenging task 
of preventing an often-prophesied 
and now not impossible explosion in 
North Africa. Such an explosion 
would be of grave import for the 
United NATO ally of 


France which has just completed the 


States, a 


building of air bases in Morocco. 
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Frye 
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Oak Ridge, indeed, to share in its 
management, to order its closing, to 
learn its “secrets”? Would Britain 
have sufficient confidence in such a 
control organ to give it life-and-death 
power over the British electric power 
industry, which by 1965 is to be 
largely keyed to nuclear energy? 
Would Asian countries trust their 
peaceful nuclear development pro- 
gram to the hands of a “colonial” 
majority? In each case, this obviously 
is highly doubtful. 


Some day nuclear scientists may 
evolve the technical skills necessary 
for foolproof control. Some day the 
sheer necessities of survival may 
force public opinion to accept the 
degree of world government that 
would be involved. When that day 
comes, a carefully balanced program 
of disarmament and nuclear control 
will clearly be in the interest of all. 


But as of today, there is no proof 
that the answer to any one of the 
three fundamental questions origi- 
nally posed can be made in the af- 
firmative. 


Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of The 
Christian Science Monitor since 1941, has 
been its United Nations correspondent for 
five years. Writer, lecturer and radio com- 
mentator on international affairs, he was 
coauthor of The US Stake in the UN: 
Problems of United Nations Charter Re- 
view (New York, American Assembly, Co- 
lumbia University, 1954). 
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On April 15, after Bur days of 
negotiations in Moscow, Austria and 
the U.S.S.R. signed a memorandum 
of agreement which, if approved by 
the three Western powers, would 
permit withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Austria by the end of this year. 
Austria undertook to sign no mili- 
tary alliances, to permit no foreign 
military bases on its territory, and 
to maintain a policy of neutrality. 
Russia will hand over to Austria the 
property and the 
Danube Steamship Company and all 
rights involving Austrian oil fields 
which it had taken over after World 
War II as war reparations. Austria, 
for its part, will pay the U.S.S.R. 
$150 million in Austrian goods. 
Russia will return Austrian pris- 
oners of war still in its hands. 


installations of 


Will There Be Another Yalta? 


Whatever course the Austrian ne- 
gotiations may follow—bilateralism 
pure and simple, or bilateralism ul- 
timately approved at a Big Four con- 
ference—the question is bound to be 
asked in the United States: Is an- 
other Yalta in store? 


In appraising the future, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that un- 
palatable as the Yalta decisions ap- 
pear today—perhaps more in execu- 
tion than in design—they recog- 


nized, with brutal frankness, the bal- 
ance of power as it existed in Febru- 
ary 1945, when Allied victory over 
Germany was not yet a foregone 
conclusion and the road to defeat of 
Japan appeared long and bloody. It 
would be highly desirable that the 
great powers should, if need be, sac- 
rifice their own interests to the com- 
mon good. Such abnegation, how- 
ever, has been rare in history. 
Churchill was much closer than 
Roosevelt to the Realpolitik position 
of Stalin, and had shown, six months 
before Yalta, that he was not above 
division of disputed areas into great- 
power spheres of influence. 


Mankind must never abandon the 
hope that improved standards of in- 
ternational conduct may eventually 
bring about results that are morally 
satisfactory. But blind criticism of 
decisions, which at the time they 
were taken appeared to reflect what 
was then possible rather than what 
might have been desirable, will not 
of itself help us to achieve greater 
wisdom in future settlements. Once 
we rise above partisan considerations, 
it will be recognized that at Yalta 
it was Franklin D. Roosevelt—not 
Churchill or Stalin—who, in har- 
mony with the highest of American 
ideals, “dreamed dreams and saw 
visions” of a more perfect interna- 
where Yaltas 


tional community 


might become less common. 
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